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Source of the Thames at Seven Springs.] 


THE SOURCE OF THE THAMES. 


SrenseEr’s account of the origin of “ the noble Thames ” 
was only a poetic version of the opinion generally 
adopted in his day by sober geographers and antiqua- 
rians ;— 
“Him before there went, as best became, 

His ancient parents, namely the ancient Thame ; 

But much more aged was his wife than he, 

The Ouse, whom men do Isis rightly name,” 


That the upper part of the river was properly called 
the Isis, and that the name Thames arose from its junc- 
tion with the Thame at Dorchester, a few miles below 
Oxford, seemed to be admitted without question, not 
only in Spenser’s time, but long afterwards, and is still 
prem ar asserted. It is however a mistake. Isis is 
only a scholarly name given to it, probably from the 
termination of its Latin form, Zamisis. In none of the 
ancient documents in which it is mentioned does the 
name [sis occur. The credit of having been the first 
to notice this is usually given to Camden, but that ex- 
cellent old antiquary appears not to have suspected 
the truth of the common notion. The Latin poem 
called the ‘ Marriage of Thame and Isis,’ in which the 
union of the streams is celebrated with all the fulness 
a marriage cbr | such issue deserved, is even 
attributed to him by his biographer. It was Bishop 
Gibson, in his ‘ Additions to Camden,’ who pointed out 
the error, and cited the various authorities in proof 
that it was an error, and the mistake of attributing it 
to Camden no doubt arose from the manner in which 
the additions are mixed up with the original text. 
The following are his words (Gibson’s Camden’s 
‘ Britannia,’ i. 194, ed. 1772) — 

‘“* Upon this first mention of the river Thames, it will 
not be improper to observe, that, though the current 
opinion is that it had that name from conjunction 
of the Thame and the Isis, it Lape! appears that the 
river was always called Thames, or Tems, before it came 
near the Thame. For instancej/in an ancient charter 
granted to Abbot Aldhelm, there is particular'mention 
made of certain land’ upon the east part of the river, 
‘cujus vocabulum Temis, juxta vadum qui appellatur 
Summerford ’ (the name of which is Thames, near the 
ford called Somerford), and this ford is in Wiltshire. 
The same thing appears from several other charters 
granted to the abbot of Malmsbury, as well as that of 
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Evesham ; and from old deeds relating to Cricklade. 
And, perhaps, it may with safety be affirmed, that in 
any charter of authentic history it does not ever occur 
under the name of Isis, which, indeed, is not so much 
as heard of, but among scholars; the common people 
all along from the head of it to Oxford calling it by 
no other name but that of Thames. So also the Saxon 
Temese (from whence our Tems ripamcniy | comes) 
is a plain evidence that that people never dreamt of 
any such conjunction, But further, all our historians 
who mention the incursions of Aitholwold into Wilt- 
shire, a.p. 905; or of Canute, a.p. 1016; tell us that 
they passed over the Thames at Cricklade,” 

This may suffice as to the name of the river : but we 
are not yet in a condition to speak of its source, for that 
has been also a moot point, and is hardly now a decided 
one. Most rivers are at their head separated into a 
number of small streamlets, of which some one has 
generally the pre-eminence conceded to it, from. its 
superior size, or its being the remotest from the mouth 
of the river. As this is the principal stream, its spring 
is called the source. Two streams contend for the 
honour of the parentage of the Thames. Both rise 
from the southern slopes of the Cotswold Hills, but 
some sixteen miles apart. The source of one is known 
as Thames-head, of the other as Seven Springs. 

The one which flows from Thames-head would seem 
at first sight to have the fairest claim. Its source has 
ever been called Thames-head by the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood; and the stream itself has always been 
called the Thames, long before it meets the other 
branch, which, om the other hand, has always been 
known by another name. But then it must yield to 
its rival both as ds the distance of its source from 
the main trunk its size—and whatever may have 
been the received opinion, the oun ys Ae con- 
sidered by geographers as the true head o ames. 
We will Yok briefly at each, and trace them from their 
springs till meet and fori one river. 

Tham is about three miles south-west of 
Cirencester and witbin sight of the Tetbury-road sta- 
tion of the Great Western and Gloucester Railway. 
What should be the spring lies in a hollow close to a 
bridge over the Thames and Severn Canal, known as 
Thames-head bridge. The field in which it rises is 
named Trewsbury Mead, and the hill at whose foot it 
is placed has on its summit a circular earthwork, pro- 
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— Roman, called by the country people Trewsbury 
Castle. Leland notices this spring, and calls it the 
“very head of Isis;” and adds that it “isin a great 
somer drought, and offereth very little or no water, 
yet is the stream servid with many of springs resorting 
to one bottom.” This peculiarity of many springs as 
he calls it resorting to one bottom, is yet noticeable, 
but it does not need a great summer to make the head 
dry, for now little or no water issues from it at any 
time. In Cooke’s ‘Views on the Thames,’ which are 
generally correct as well as picturesque, there is an 
engraving of this ‘Source of the Thames* which re- 
presents the water as bubbling up so as to make a 
moderate-sized fountain, and overshaded by a rich 
group of trees; and this a to have served as the 
original of most subsequent views of it. Nothing can 
be less Jike the spot. The field is a bare and barren 
one. The spring is only distinguishable by a cirele of 
naked pebbles, with one large upright stone near it, 
which marks where once stood a sort of grotto that 
covered the spring. The spring itself has long ceased 
to flow. At the farther end of the field is a powerful 
steam-engine that is almost ceaselessly at work pump- 
ing up water from a well sixty feet deep into the canal 
already mentioned. This has effectually drained all 
the springs that here originally contributed to form the 
Thames. When the engine has left off working for a 
few days—which is only when there is what the ma- 
nager of it calls “a glut of water”—the water flows out 
from the head spring; from another spring, two or 
three hundred yards nite the water issues after the 
engine has been still for a few hours. Ordinarily, 
however, this stream is now first traceable at Kemble, 
where a plenteous supply from one or two other springs 
enables it to spread out into a pretty brook. Jt then 

es Somerford, where, it will be remembered, there 
1s evidence in Abbot Aldhelm’s charter, quoted by 
Gibson, that the stream was anciently called the 
Thames. At Ashton Keynes it meets the Swill brook, 
which rises in the high ground about four miles from 
Tetbury. Leland, as we have seen, calls Thames-head 
the very head of Isis, but in other parts of his Itinerary 
he mentions other heads. ‘ Thus,” he says (vol. ii. p. 
25), “the head of Isis in Coteswalde riseth about a 
mile on this side Tetbyrie.” By this he must mean the 
Swill brook, which, however, as we have said, rises four 
miles on this side Tetbury. By its union with the 
Swill our stream has become considerably enlarged, 
and flows on without further augmentation till it unites 
with the Churn at Cricklade. In its course hitherto 
there has been little to notice. Nowhere could it be 
called picturesque, and there has been no place pos- 
sessing any claim to our attention. We will now turn 
to the other and, as we think, principal stream. 

And here we might linger awhile; a prettier stream 
of its kind could not readily be met with. We are 
stopped at the outset, however, by the question, Which 
is its source? Near its head it 1s separated into two 
branches: the one which is rather the longer, and 
which some affirm to be the true head, rises at Ullen 
Farm, about a mile west of Seven Springs, the source of 
the other. Both rise on the south-eastern slope of the 
Cotswold Hills, near the root of Lockhampton Hill, 
about three miles south of Cheltenham; they unite 
about a mile from their respective sources. That 
which issues from Seven Springs appears to us to be 
the main branch ; and this is the view always taken of 
it in the locality, where it is looked upon as one of 
the principal “ lions,” and few go toany of the neigh- 
bouring villages, or to Cheltenham, without being 


carried to see it. From its situation and the greater 


uantity of water that constantly flows from it, Seven 
prings seems fairly entitied to the name of the “ very 
head” of Thames ; and it is lovely, quiet, and everflow- 
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ing, as we could wish the head of Thames to be. The 
springs, which lie in a secluded dell, are overhung 
with a luxuriant canopy of foliage. The water gushes, 
clear and pure as crystal, out of the rock from several 
different openings (it is pp | said from several 
different springs ; but it is probable they are all con- 
nected with each other), and, after whirling round 
a few times, starts off swiftly down the narrow stony 
channel it has scooped out for itself. 

As it flows from the rock, the water is deliciously 
cool and grateful to a rambler, who may avail himself 
of the service of a wale old dame who has attended 
the springs for a quarter of a century, scrambling down 
the dell to every comer with a glass clean as the water 
itself with which She fills it, that the visitor may “ taste 
the Thames water at its source.” She is a steady 
old-fashioned ek peasant, without much of cha- 
racter in herself or her story, which it will be best to 
let her tell her own way, as it is not long, and she is 
quite at home init. Like a Westminster verger, her 
tale is always the same, and however interrupted, she 
will g° through with it. “Here be the springs from 
which comes the great river Thames, which is called 
Isis till it gets past Oxford. Here there be seven of 
them. One, two, &c. And they never run less in the 
driest summer, nor ever are frozen in winter; but in 
winter there are a good many more springs that water 
comes out of, and then there is a great deal more 
water.” There is not much more in her story about 
the stream ; she will tell you where it joins the one we 
have already followed ; but she is a stern stickler for 
the supremacy of her springs. She lives in a cottage 
just above, and evidently considers herself almost a 

art of the place, and is indeed so much a portion of 
it, that it would be most unjust tc describe it and not 
mention her. By waiting on visitors and boiling water 
for pic-nic parties she obtains a deceut livelihood, and 
she seems to be grateful to the “source” for it, wind- 
ing up all her relations of it with “How thankful 
ought us to be for such a plenty of good water.” 

Unlike the other stream, this is exceedingly pic- 
turesque at its starting-place, and continues so a great 
part of its course. Its name Cern, or Churn, as it is 
now commonly spelt, is said to be the British Chwyrn, 
which signifies rapid; but Rudder derives it from 
Corin, the top, and supposes it to have been so named 
because it was the top or head of the Thames. The 
former seems the most probable, but either will suit, 
and both appear to be preserved in the places on its 
banks, and which have owed their names to it, viz., 
Cirencester, the Roman Corinium, and North and 
South Cerney. From Seven Springs the stream runs 
through a narrow valley past two or three farm-houses, 
and by the little village of Cowley, when it bends to the 
east and crosses the Cirencester road near Colesborne, 
where it is joined by the Lyde, and worksa mill. It 
then makes its way along a glen-like valley under 
Cliffering Wood ; here its course is extremely beautiful, 
the hill sides are steep and close together, that on the 
left being thickly covered with luxuriant foliage which 
forms a noble hanging wood, while the stream itself 
runs swiftly over a stony bed, reminding us in its 
seclusion and in its character of the beautiful northern 
becks. Nor does it lose much of its beauty, though it 
loses much of its wildness, in its progress through the 
rich grounds of Rendcombe, the property of Sir John 
Guise. All along this part of its course the uplands, 
that rise abruptly from it, are clothed with an abun- 
dance of noble trees, and the stream is well stored with 
trout, which are carefully preserved. 

The way thus far will my the attention of a young 
geologist. The Churn rises from the upper lias forma- 
tion, and runs for several miles along a very narrow strip 
of it, almost entirely confined to the course of the river. 
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At North Cerney it passes into the inferior oolite, the 
prevailing formation of the neighbourhood. North Cer- 
ney church will attract the artist by the picturesqueness 
of its appearance and the tone of its time-worn and 
weather-worn colours ; and the architectural student by 
its ageand character. Jt is cruciform, and of the transi- 
tion period from the Norman to the Early English styles. 
The doorway has an enriched circular arch, and the tower 
has windows with slightly pointed arches supported on 
slender Norman pillars. In the body of church 
are large windows of a somewhat later date. The 
whole has a venerable appearance, and there is a cross 
in the churchyard tolerably perfect. From North 
Cerney the Churn under Perrot’s Down, by 
Baunton to Cirencester. Had we not already lingered 
so long on our way, we might stay here awhile. Ciren- 
cester is a town full of interest in its story, and 
not without interest in itself. But we must with our 
stream proceed onwards; leaving Cirencester, it runs 
for some distance alongside the Cricklade road, and 
then by Addington, South Cerney, a pretty village with 
a fine old church, and so onwards to Cricklade, where it 
joins the other stream, and they flow on together as the 
Isis, or more correctly as the Thames, The total 
length of the stream from Thames-head to its junction 
here is about ten miles; the length of the Churn from 
Seven Springs is about twenty miles. 





Ancient Heremetical Establishments, — Ardoilen, or High 
Island, is situated about six miles from the coast of Omey, 
Connemara, and contains about eighty acres, From its height, 
and the overhanging character of its cliffs, it is only accessible 
in the calmest weather, and even then, the landing, which can 
only be made by springing on a shelving portion of the cliff from 
the boat, is not wholly free from danger: but the adventurer will 
be well rewarded for such risk; for in addition to the singular 
antiquities which the island contains, it affords views of the Con- 
nemara and Mayo scenery of insurpassable beauty. The church 
here is among the rudest of the ancient edifices which the fer- 
vour of the Christian religion raised on its introduction into Ire- 
land, Its internal measurement, in length and breadth, is but 
twelve feet by ten, and in height ten feet. The doorway is two 
feet wide, and four feet six inches high, and its horizontal lintel 
is inscribed with a cross, Jike that on the lintel of the doorway of 
St. Fechin’s great church at Fore, and those of other doorways 
of the same period, The east window, which is the only one in 
the building, is semicircular-headed, and is but one foot high 
and six inches wide. The altar still remains, and is covered 
with offerings, such as nails, buttons, and shells, but chiefly 
fishing-hooks, the most characteristic tributes of the calling of 
the votaries. On the east side of the chapel is an ancient stone 
sepulchre like a Pagan kistvaen, composed of large mica slates, 
with a cover of limestone. The stones at the ends are rudely 
sculptured with ornamental crosses and a human figure, and 
the covering-alab was also carved, and probably was inscribed 
with the name of the saint for whom the tomb was designed, but 
its surface is now much effaced; and as this sepulchre appears 
to have been made at the same time as the chapel, it seems pro- 
bable that it is the tomb of the original founder of this religious 
establishment, The chapel is surrounded by a wall, allowing 
a passage of four feet between them ; and from this, a covered 
passage of about fifteen feet long by three feet wide leads to a 
cell, which was probably the abbot’s habitation. This cel], which 
is nearly circular and dome-roofed, is internally seven feet by 
six, and eight high.. It is built like those in Aran, without 
cement, and with much rude art. On the east side there is a 
larger cell, externally round, but internally a square of nine feet, 
and seven feet six inches in height. Could this have been a 
refectory ? The doorways in these cells are two feet four inches 
in width, and but three feet six inches in height. On the other 
side of the chapel are a number of smaller cells, which were 
ouly large enough to contain each a single person, They are 
but six feet long, three feet wide, and four feet high, and most of 
them are now covered with rubbish, These formed a laura, like 


the habitations of the Egyptian ascetics. There is also a covered 


gallery, or passage, twenty-four feet long, four feet wide, aud 
four feet six inches high, and its entrance doorway is but two 








feet three inches square, The use of this it is difficult to con- 
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jecture. Could it have been a storehouse for provisions? The 
monastery is surrounded by an uncemented stone wall, nearly 
circular, enclosing an area of one hundred and eight feet in 
diameter. The entrance into this enclosure is at the south-east 
side, and from it leads a stone passage twenty-one feet in length 
and three in width. At each side of this entrance, and outside 
the great circular wall, were circular buildings, probably in- 
tended for the use of pilgrims ; but though what remains of them 
is of stone, they do not appear to have been roofed with that ma- 
terial. Within the enclosure are several rude stone crosses, proba- 
bly sepulchral, and flags sculptured with rude crosses, but with- 
out letters, There is also a granite globe, measuring about twenty 
inches in diameter. In‘the surrounding ground there are several 
rude stone altars, or penitential stations, on which are small 
stone crosses; and on the south side of the enclosure there is a 
small lake apparently artificial, from which an artificial outlet 
is formed, which turned a small mill; and along the west side 
of this lake there is an artificial stone path or causeway two 
hundred and twenty yards in length, which leads to another stone 
cell or house, of an oval form, at the south side of the valley in 
which the monastery is situated. This house is eighteen feet 
long and nine wide, and there is a small walled enclosure joined 
to it, which was probably a garden. There is also adjoining to 
it a stone altar surmounted by a cross, and a small Jake, which, 
like that already noticed, seems to have been formed by art. 
—Petrie’s Essay on the Origin and Uses of the Round Towers 
of Ireland. 


Carrion-feeding Hawks of South America.—The Polyborus 
Chiniango is truly omnivorous, and will eat even bread; and I 
was assured that it materially injures the potato crops in Chiloe, 
by stocking up the roots when first planted. Of all the carrion- 
feeders it is generally the last which leaves the skeleton of a dead 
animal ; and may often be seen within the ribs of a cow ora 
horse, like a bird in a cage. Another species is the Polyborus 
Novz Zealandiw, which is exceedingly common in the Falk- 
land Islands. These birds, in many respects, resemble in their 
habits the carranchas. They live on the flesh of dead animals, 
and on marine productions; and on the Ramizen rocks their 
whole sustenance must depend on the sea. They are extraor- 
dinarily tame and fearless, and haunt the neighbourhood of houses 
for offal. If a hunting-party kills an animal, a number soon 
collect and patiently await, standing on the on all sides, 
After eating, their uncovered craws are largely protruded, giving 
them a disgusting ap ce. They readily attack wounded 
birds, A cormorant in this state, having taken to shore, was 
immediately seized on by several, and its death hastened by 
their blows. The Beagle was at the Falkland Islands only 
during the summer ; but the officers of the Adventure, who were 
there in the winter, mention many extraordinary instances of the 
boldness and rapacity of these birds. They actually pounced on 
a dog that was lying fast asleep close by one of the party; and 
the sportsmen had difficulty in preventing the wounded geese 
from being carried off before their eyes. It is said that several 
together (in this respect resembling the carranchas) wait at the 
mouth of a rabbit-hole, and together seize on the animal when it 
comes out, They were constantly flying on board the vessel 
when in the harbour; and it was necessary to keep a good look- 
out to prevent the leather from being torn from the rigging, and 
the meat or game from the stern. These birds are very mis- 
chievous and inquisitive; they will pick up almost anything 
from the ground. A large black glazed hat was carried near a 
mile, as wasa pair of the heavy balls used in catching cattle. Mr. 
Osbourne experienced, during the survey, a most severe loss, in 
their stealing a smal] Kater's compass, in a red morocco leather 
case, which was never recovered. These birds, are, moreover, 
quarrelsome and very passionate, tearing up the grass with their 
bills from rage. They are not truly gregarious; they do not soar, 
and their flight is heavy and clumsy; on the ground they run 
extremely fast, very much like pheasants. They are noisy, 
uttering several harsh cries, one of which is like that of the 
English rook ; hence the sealere always call them rooks. It is a 
curious circumstance that, when crying out, they throw their 
heads upwards and backwards, after the same manner as the car- 
rancha. They build in the rocky cliffs of the sea-coasts, but 
only on the small adjoining islets, and not on the two main 
islands. This is asingular precaution in so tame and fearless a 
bird. The sealers say that the flesh of these birds, when cooked, 
is quite white, and very good eating ; but bold must the man be 
who attempts such a meal.—Darwin’s Journal of a Veyage 
Round the World. 312 
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THE YEAR OF THE POETS.—No. XVI. 
CLoups anp WInps. 


Tue season when Autumn is sliding into Winter—the 
season of alternate sunshine and mist, of blue sky and 
cloud—has called forth some of ae most one 
imagery of our highest poets. a charming ode 
is that of Shelley's ‘To the wild West Wind ’— 
L 

O, wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn's being, 

Thon, from whose unseen the leaves dead 

Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, 

Yellow, and black, and and hectic red, 

Pestilence-stricken m : O thou, 

Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 

The winged seeds, where they lie cold and low, 

Each like a corpse within its grave, until 

Thine azure sister of the spring shall blow 

Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 

(Driving sweet birds like flecks to feed in air) 

With living hues and odours plain and hill. 

Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere ; 

and preserver, hear, oh, hear ! 
Il, 

Thou on whose stream, ‘mid the sky's commotion, 

Loose clouds like earth's paths bys Ks be shed, 

Shook from the tangled boughs of heaven and ocean, 

Angels of rain and lightning: there are spread 

On the blue surface of thine airy surge, 


Of some fierce Moenad, even from the dim verge 
Of the horizon to the zenith's height, 

The locks of the approaching storm. Thou dirge 
Of the dying year, to which this closing night 
Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre, 
Vaulted with all thy congregated might 








Of vapours, from whose solid oo oer 
Black rain, and fire, and hail, will burst: Oh, hear! 


Il. 
Thou who didst waken from his sammer dreams 
The blue Mediterranean, where he lay, 
Lalled by the ceil of his crystalline streams, 
Beside a pumice isle in Baiz’s bay, 
And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quivering within the wave’s intenser day, 
All overgrown with azure moss and flowers, 
So sweet, the sense faints picturing them! Thou 
For whose path the Atlantic’s level powers 
Cleave themselves into chasms, while far below 
The sea-blooms and the oozy woods, which wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 
Thy voice, and suddenly grow grey with fear, 
And tremble and despoil themselves: Oh, hear ! 
IV. 
If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear ; 
If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee ; 
A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 
The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than thou, O uncontrollable! If even 
I were as in my boyhood, and could be 
The comrade of thy wanderings over heaven, 
As then, when to a the skyey speed 
Scarce seemed a vision, I would ne’er have striven 
As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need. 
Oh! lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 
I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 
A heavy weight of hours has chained and bowed 
One too, like thee: tameless, and swift, and proud. 
Vv. 
Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is : 
What if my leaves are falling like its own! 
‘The tamults of thy mighty harmonies 
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Will take from both a deep autumnal tone. 
Sweet though in sadness, thou, spirit fierce, 
My spirit! Be thou me, impetuous one ! 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 

Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth ; 
And by the incantation of this verse, 


Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 
Be through my lips to unawakened earth 

The trumpet of a prophecy! O wind, 

If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ?” 


The evening of piled-up clouds is a striking charac- 
teristic of the season. Who has described the fantastic 
forms of such a sky with the fidelity of Shakspere ? 


“ Ant. Sometime we see a cloud that’s dragonish : 
A vapour, sometime, like a bear, or lion, 
A tower'd citadel, a pendant rock, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon’t, that nod unto the world, 
And mock our eyes with air: thou hast seen these signs ; 
They are black Vesper's pageants, 

Eros. Ay, my lord. 

Ant. That which is now a horse, even with a thought 
The rack dislimns ; and makes it indistinct, 
As water is in water.” 

SHAKSPERE, 


Coleridge looks upon “Cloudland” with a happier 
spirit than that of the fallen Antony. 
*O! it is pleasant, with a heart at ease, 
Just after sunset, or by moonlight skies, 
To make the shifting clouds be what you please, 
Or let the easily persuaded eyes 
Own each quaint likeness issuing from the mould 
Of a friend's fancy ; or, with head bent low, 
And cheek aslant, see rivers flow of gold 
?Twixt crimson banks ; and then, a traveller, go 
From mount to mount through Cloudland, gorgeous land ! 
Or list'‘ning to the tide, with closed sight, 
Be that blind bard, who on the Chian strand, 
By those deep sounds possessed with inward light, 
Beheld the Iliad and the Odyssee 
Rise to the swelling of the voiceful sea,” 
CoLeripGE, 


This, too, is the season of sea-storms. Our readers 
will be glad to make acquaintance with one of the 
most remarkable of our old quaint poets, who describes 
with a force which can only be the result of actual ex- 
perience. 

“The south and west winds join’d, and as they blew, 
Waves like a rolling trench before them threw. 
Sooner than you read this line did the gale, 

Like shot, not fear’d till felt, our sails assail ; 
And what at first was call'd a gust, the same 
Hath now a storm’s, anon a tempest’s name. 
Jonas! I pity thee: and curse those men 

Who, when the storm rag’d most, did wake thee then. 
Sleep is pain’s easiest salve, and doth fulfil 

All offices of death, except to kill. 

But when I wak’d, I saw that I saw uot ; 

I and the sun, which should teach me, had forgot 
Kast, west, day, night; and I could only say, 

If the world had lasted now it had been day. 
Thousands our noises were, yet we ‘mongst all 
Could none by his right name but thunder call. 
Lightning was all our light, and it rain’d more 
Than if the sun had drunk the sea before. 

Some coffin'd in their cabins lie, equally 

Griev’d that they are not dead, ted yet must die; 
And as sin-burden'd souls from grave will creep 
At the last day, some forth their cabins peep. 

And tremblingly ask, what news ? and do hear so, 
As jealous husbands, what they would not know. 
Some, sitting on the hatches, would seem there, 
With hideous gazing, to fear away Fear ; | 

There note they the ship’s sicknesses, the mast 
Shak’d with an ague, and the bold and waist 
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With a salt dropsy clogg’d, and our tacklings 

Snapping like too high stretched treble strings, 

And from our tatter’d sails rags drop down vo 

As from one hang’d in chains a year ago 

Even our ordnance, plac'd for our defence, 

Strive to break loose, and ‘scape away from thence. 

Pumping bath tir'd our men, and what ’s the gain ? 

Seas ito seas thrown we suck in again. 

Hearing hath deaf’d our sailors: and if they 

Knew how to hear, there ‘s none knows what to say. 

Compar’d to these storms death is but a qualm, 

Hell somewhat lightsome, the Bermud’ a calm, 

Darkness, Light’s eldest brother, his birthright 

Claim’d o'er this world, and to heaven hath chas’d light. 

All things are one, and that one none can be, 

Since ail forms uniform deformity 

Doth cover ; so that we, except God say 

Another Fiat, shall have no more day : 

So violent, yet long these furies be, | 

That though thine absence sterve me, I wish not thee,” 
Donnz. 


Clouds and storms away, and with them the 
thick-coming fancies that are held to be so prevalent 
in our changeable climate. An old poet has hallowed 
this sentiment by the feeling of devotion : 


“The misty clouds that fall sometime 
And overcast the skies, 
Are like to troubles of our time, 
Which do but dim our eyes. 
But as such dews are dried up quite, 
When Pheebus shows his face, 
So are sad fancies put to flight 
When God doth guide by grace.” 
G, Gasco1aNE, 
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FATHER THOMAS CONECTE. 
Wiratn these few years we have seen a 


her at- 
tract vast crowds to hear him declaim against a popu- 
lar vice, and we have been told of the strange and 


unexpected results that have followed his preaching. 
What Father Mathew has been in our age, Father 
Thomas was in the fifteenth cent Great as has 
been the success of the Apostle of Temperance, and 
extraordinary as was the sensation he produced, in 
neither did he exceed him upon whom his contempo- 
raries in like manner bestowed the title of an Alpostle. 
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The similarity, however, ceases with the early part of 
their career: we may fairly conclude that there is no 
danger of our contemporary meeting with the tragical 
fate of his predecessor. The story of Father Thomas 
forms a curious episode in the history of his age, and, 
as it will not occupy much space, may be worth telling. 

Of his early life little is related: he was by birth a 

Breton, in due time became a monk of the order of the 
Carmelites, and, when his fame began, belonged to the 
convent of that order at Rennes. His life was marked 
by religious austerity, he was learned, he was eloquent ; 
no wonder therefore that he was looked upon as a 
prodigy. His sermons were adorned with all the graces 
of rhetoric, enforced by a remarkable fervour of man- 
ner; no wonder, therefore, that their success was far 
greater than those of any of his colleagues. He 
preached against the fashionable follies, and all cried 
out inst them. His auditors not only listened to 
what he said, but did what he advised them—the 
praised the preacher and obeyed his precepts. Suc 
success would arouse the ambition of the humblest, 
and Father Thomas was perhaps not proof against it ; 
he saw that similar evils prevailed elsewhere, and he 
departed from his monastery resolved to amend them 
—and others also, for he began to look upon nothing 
as too great for him to accomplish. Like all men 
when success has inflated them, he overrated his 
capacity. Compared with the strength of the grand 
abuse he set his heart upon reforming, that against 
which Father Mathew directed his energy seems weak- 
ness itself, and his crusade a sober one. Men may 
give up drinking, but the other is ingrain, and no 
monk nor pope either can eradicate it. Father Co- 
necte, says one almost his contemporary, “was the 
most persuasive preacher of his age,” and he exerted 
all his powers of persuasion in this matter. He might 
as well have persuaded the grass not to grow. How- 
ever, a monk may be forgiven such an error. But we 
have not stated what this grand scheme was. It was 
—as our readers have no doubt guessed, if they did 
not before know—to induce the female sex to abandon 
their love of fine clothing—to uade them not to 
dress themselves absurdly, y to be in the fashion ! 
Such is the infatuation even clever men may yield to. 
Father Thomas did his best, and achieved some partial 
victories. There were also some other less important 
matters he saw amiss and laboured to set right, but 
for a while he kept them duly subordinate. 

Leaving. Rennes he proceeded th the cities of 
Flanders, _—- so admirably, and living so holily, 
as everywhere to produce the most extraordinary in- 
fluence. Crowds everywhere flocked to his preaching ; 
and as the churches were not large enough to contain 
the thousands who came to listen to him, the authori- 
ties in. ithe several places caused platforms to be 
erected from which he might address them. These 
puibass were hung with the richest tapestries, and a 

nd of priests, attended to assist in the solemnities. 
Mass was performed by other members of his order 
before he delivered his ‘discourse, and nothing was 
left that could impart dignity to’ the proceedings. 
People of all ranks and ages collected to hear him. 
There were ordinarily, says Argentre, fifteen or six- 
teen thousand persons assembled at his sermons, whom 
he caused to be ranged apart, the women on the one 
side and the men on the other, and to separate them 
the more effectually he had a cord stretched between 
them. At this time there ailed among the ladies 


a head-dress of unusual height; it was constructed of 
gauze and other flimsy materials upon a framework 
of several stages, and, often had ears or wings pro- 
jecting from it. So lofty and large was it, that the 
wearers of this strange encumbrance were obliged to 
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doorways of their houses, This prodigious ornament, 
which was called a Hennin, particularly excited the 
ire of our reformer. In condemning the other ex- 
travagances of the sex he did not spare his denuncia- 
tions, but it was against these hennins he launched his 
fiercest bolts. They fell, but it was from other blows 
than those of his thunder. When he found that all 
his eloquence failed to cause them to be cast off, he 
called in the aid of the boys who came to his sermons, 
promising them ‘‘ certain days of pardon” on condition 
that they followed those who continued to wear the 
wicked gear. This they did with merry hearts, shout- 
ing as soon as they caught sight of one, “au hennin, 
au hennin,” and flinging stones at them, or if possible 
pulling them off by force. Many were the tumults 
that arose in consequence, but as Conecte poured out 
a torrent of ridicule upon such ladies as ventured to 
his sermons in the obnoxious articles, and set his boys 
upon them, they soon ceased to wear them, at least in 
public, adopting the low cap worn by the nuns and 

rsons of mean degree. This reformation did not 
ast long however, for, —_ Monstrelet, in a passage 
of a vivacity quite unusual in his tedious pages, “ like 
the snail, which when we pass near it draws in its 
horns, and when we are no longer by puts them forth 
again, so did these ladies; and in a very short time 
after that the preacher had left their country they 
began again as before, and forgetting his doctrine, 
returned little by little to their old condition, raising 
their hennins as. high, if not higher than they had 
ever been accustomed to carry them.” 

But we must not convey a wrong impression of our 
reformer. He was not a trifler. The abuses in dress 
were at this time very great, and they were attended 
by, and party the result of, a fearful and general laxity 
of morals. Preachers, themselves men of holy lives 
and rigid habits, everywhere started up (as Barante 
notices) to denounce the prevailing evil. Of these 
Conecte was the most prominent, though for a while a 
Father Richard divided attention with him, and he 
was undoubtedly thoroughly in earnest ; and his ear- 
nestness and eloquence impressed others. His auditors, 
aroused to an abhorence of whatever had led them to 
evil, like the followers of the primitive apostles, brought 
the objects which had allured them, and burned them 
before the face of the preacher. Large fires were kindled 
in front of the platform from which he preached, and 
into these the luxurious cast their superfluous apparel, 
and gamesters their cards and their dice ; while others 
abandoned home, and friends, and fortune to follow 
him. In the height of his celebrity he used to make 
his entry into the towns he visited upon a little mule, 
the bridle of which men of highest rank sought as an 
honour to hold. The burghers of the towns and the 
noblemen came out to meet him, and surrounding him, 
accompanied him to his lodging with their heads un- 
covered, the common people following with loud shout- 
ings. After his sermons he shut himself up and allowed 
none to hold intercourse with him, preserving appa- 
rently his habits of self-denial and mortification as much 
in the full tide of his greatness as in the time of his 
obscurity. He would receive no gifts for himself, 
reap Pas of lodging and food, but for his church 
he held his hands open. His integrity appears unim- 

shable, and his morals were never questioned. 
Fad he confined his attacks to public luxury and im- 
morality, it is probable he would not have been mo- 
lested, but unfortunately for him he raised his voice 
against the offences of the clergy, and did not refrain 
from advising an alteration in the ceremonies and even 
in some of the minor tenets of the church. 

The church was at this time in a disorganised state. 
Eugenius IV. was in the pontifical chair, and the 
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Council of Basle was sitting almost in open enmity with 
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him. The council was most anxious to effect a reform 
in the discipline of the church, and remove the scandal 
caused by the vicious conduct of the cler, The fol- 
lowers of Huss, irritated by the murder of their leader, 
were in open war, and had defeated the troops of the 
pope and his partisans. The true friends of the church 
sought earnestly to bring about a peace, and to remove 
the main causes of complaint by a reformation of all 
acknowledged abuses. Many leading prelates, espe- 
cially in Germany and France, were zealous in their 
endeavours to this end. But Eugenius would listen 
to no terms; he had issued at the commencement of 
his pontificate a bull declaring that-he would make no 
peace with Hussites, and calling upon all the faithful 
to assist him to “ destroy them and exterminate them 
from the earth, so that the memory of them shall not 
remain in the ages to come.” And his fiery and un- 
scrupulous disposition made him carry out his promise 
as far as he was able. If he could not get Hussites he 
could get heretics, or those who were called so, and 
this charge sealed a man’s fate. 

Passing into Italy, Conecte at Mantua remodelled 
the discipline of the order of the Carmelites. His 
reformation met with much ny < name pe an English 
provincial especially signalizing himself by his writings 
against Conecte. From Venice he went to Rome in 
company with the Venetian ambassadors, relying pro- 
bably upon their protection, but it availed him little. 

“He was lodged at St. Paul’s, whence the pope 
ordered him to come before him, not,” says Monstrelet, 
with great simplicity, “ with any evil intentions toward 
him, but for him to preach, for he had heard much of 
his renown.” Conecte, however, knew better what the 





pope wanted him for, though his knowledge was of 
small service to him. Upon his refusing to attend the 
pope, the same authority informs us that he was seized, 
after in vain attempting to escape through a window, 
and carried before his holiness, who handed him over 
to the officers of the Inquisition. He underwent their 
examination with firmness, refusing to retract his 
opinions—which appear to have been, that the clergy 
aught to be allowed to marry, and that they should be 
permitted to eat flesh ; and that the excommunications 
of the pope were of no value in the sight of God: he 
was solemnly degraded as an obstinate heretic, and 
publicly burned in 1434. It was a punishment as- 
suredly most undeserved; by all honest men it was 
looked upon with horror, and even Eugenius is said to 
have afterwards repented of what he had done. 





ON HALOS. 


A Hato is a circular band of faintly coloured light 
which is occasionally seen surrounding the disk of the 
sun or moon at a distance from it equal to twenty-two 
or twenty-three degrees, measured on a great circle 
paaee ough the luminary, The colours of the solar 

lo are such as are observed in the rainbow, but they 
are less bright, and they do not always in the halo fol- 
low the same order as in the bow. Generally the red 
is nearest the sun, the exterior of the band being a 
pale indigo or violet, and sometimes white; but occa- 
sionally the interior edge appears to be white, and be- 
yond this, in succession, are green, yellow, and a pale 
red. The lunar halo in general appears to be white, 
but it is at times tinted with pale green or red. Often 
about either luminary the halo is double, consisting of 
two concentric circular bands, the exterior one being 
broader than the other, but its colours paler, and its 
distance from the luminary being twice as great as 
that of the interior band. Between either halo and the 
oe the sky is frequently grey, oy account of a 
thin veil of clouds which covers it, but sometimes its 





colour is a deep blue. 
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When a mist or a thin cloud is between the sun or 
moon and a spectator, there is frequently observed an 
ill-defined circle of coloured light immediately sur- 
rounding the disk of the luminary: this is called a 
corona ; it sometimes appears when a halo is also seen, 
but it is more commonly observed without such accom- 
paniment. The solar corona generally consists of three 
concentric bands variously coloured; and in one 
which was seen by Newton the colours of the three 
bands were successively, proceeding from the sun out- 
wards, blue, white, and red; purple, blue, green, and 
pale red; pale blue and pale red. The semi-diameter 
of the exterior circumference was about six degrees. 
The corone are supposed to be produced by the rcfrac- 
tions of light in the globules of water which are 
an ge in the atmosphere between the spectator 
and the luminary. 

It may be observed in this place that images of the 
sun have been occasionally seen as if by reflexion from 
some cloud, the sun being near the horizon: these are 
called anthelia; and Mr. Swinton, from the top of a 
hil] near Oxford, saw one which was for a short time 
as bright as the true sun and equal to it in magnitude. 
The cause of these phenomena is yet uncertain; but 
such an image may be produced when in the lower 
part of the atmosphere there exist innumerable prisms 
of ice with their axes in vertical positions and so situ- 
ated that the rays of light falling on one side of each 
prism may enter the eye of the spectator after two 
refractions with one intermediate reflexion; or after 
two refractions with two intermediate reflexions, The 
index of refraction in ice being 131, and the prisms 
equilateral; it may be proved that, in the first case, 
the false sun will appear to be at a distance from the 
true sun equal to one hundred and forty-two degrees, 
in the latter at a distance equal to eighty-two degrees. . 

Halos are frequently accompanied by a horizontal 
ring or band of whitish light passing through the sun 
or moon, appearing to ascend as the luminary rises, 
and having its apparent semi-diameter equal to the 
zenith distance of the ijatter; and at times a similar 
band appears in the direction of a diameter perpendi- 
cular to the horizon. At the intersections of these 
bands with the halo (but in a few instances a little be- 
yond such intersection) are sometimes seen images of 
the sun or moon, which are ill defined and less bright 
than the true disk of the celestial body: these, when 
the halo is formed about the sun, are called parhelia ; 
and when about the moon, er ap Occasionally 
also segments of circles, or branches of curves.of con- 
trary flexure, proceed from these images of the sun or 
moon, so as to assume the appearance of wings or tails. 

Many remarkable phenomena of this kind have at 
various times been observed : in the History of England, 
by Matthew Paris, there is a description of a halo 
which is stated to have been seen in the year 1233, 
on the borders of Herefordshire and Worcestershire : 
it is related that on each side of the halo was a semi- 
circle which intersected the halo in two places; and at 
the four intersections were as many false sons. In 
1586 Rothman observed at Cassel, soon after sun-rise, 
a false sun above and one below the true sun, all being 
in one vertical line; and in 1629 Scheiner observed a 
remarkable halo at Rome. In 1660 Hevelius, at 
Danzig, observed a single halo, and in 1661 a double 
halo: the former was accompanied by two false suns at 
the extremities of a horizontal diameter, and another 
at the upper extremity of a vertical diameter ; the two 
horizontal suns had tails trending away from the true 
sun: the latter halo was accompanied by three false 
suns like the other, and by several segmental bands of 
light, two of which had false suns at their places of in- 
tersection. In the last-mentioned year Hevelius ob- 
served also a halo with two paraselene and a double 
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corona about the body of the moon. Dr. Halley ob- 
served a halo with parhelia in 1702; and a very re- 
markable one was seen by Sir Henry ey wee at 
Richmond, in 1802 (Journal of the Royal Institution, 
vol. ii.). Besides these, oes a phenomena have 
been observed in Europe, in the United States, and in 
Canada; and Captain (Sir E.) Parry observed and mea- 
sured several during his vo ages to the arctic regions. 

The first of the subjained gures is a representation 
of the phenomenon observed, as above mentioned, by 
Sir Henry Englefield. The sun being about fourteen 
degrees above the horizon, portions of two halos were 
seen, one at twenty-four degrees, and the other at forty- 
eight degrees from him; the interior portion was of a 
pale yellow, and a degree broad ; and the other, which 
was about one degree and a half broad, was tinted with 
prismatic colours, the red being nearest to the sun. On 
the left-hand side of the interior ring, and in a line 
imagined to be parallel to the horizon, was a faint 
parhelion ; and vertically above the sun, in the same 
ring, was a very remarkable parhelion, rather brighter 
than the true sun; it hada mg A appearance, was ill 
defined, and about two degrees broad. From each 
side of this image proceeded a bright curve of contrary 
flexure, being first convex, and then concave towards 
the sun. It extended nearly to the outer circle, and its 
lower side was tolerably defined ; but the pa side 
melted, with streaks of light, into the sky: the parhe- 
lion with its curved prolongations is said to have had 
the appearance of a vast bird hovering over the sun. 

The second figure is a representation of a great double 
halo which was observed by Captain Parry: in this, 
a horizontal circle of light, at the intersections of 
which with the interior halo were parhelia, passed 
through the true sun; and there were segments of 
circles both at the upper extremities of the two halos 
and at the lower extremities of the exterior one, the 
latter being incomplete. The altitude of the true sun 
was about twenty-three degrees; and the radii of the 
two circles were, respectively, twenty-two and a half 
degrees and forty-five degrees. The lowest parhelion 
was very bright, but had no colours, while all the seg- 
ments were strongly tinted with colour. Above the 
sun, at about twenty-six degrees from him, and between 
the two halos, was a small portion of a third halo, 
which appeared to be elliptical; and the s be- 
tween the two segments was extremely brilliant, in 
consequence of strong reflexions of the sun’s rays from 
the snow which floated in the atmosphere. 
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In the tropical regions coloured halos are frequent 
and brilliant; and near the equator Humboldt has 
observed small] ones surrounding the planet Venus. 

The explanation which has been given of the halo 
by Mariotte and Dr. Young is nearly as follows :— 

tween the spectator and the sun innumerable crystals 
of snow or ice, having the form of equilateral prisms, 
may exist in the air, in all possible positions: of these 
probably one half will be so shunted es to be incapable 
of transmitting any refracted light to the eye, but vast 
numbers may have their transverse sections in planes 
near! ae | through the sun and spectator ; and it 
will follow (the index of refraction in ice being about 
1°31, and assuming the angles of incidence to be such 
that the incident and emergent rays may make equal 
angles with the surfaces) that the deviation of the re- 
fracted from the incident ray, at the eye of the observer, 
is about twenty-two degrees. Hence, the incident rays 
being considered as parallel to one another, there must 
appear to be formed a circle of light about the sun at 
a distance from the latter equal to that number of 
degrees. The semidiameter of the common halo is 
rather greater than this quantity; but the index of 
refraction in ice or snow is uncertain, and the angles 
of the prisms may, from partial meltings, be rather 
greater than sixty degrees. 

Dr. Young supposes that the rays refracted from 
prisms so situated may fall on other prisms similarly 
situated, and may thus suffer two additional refractions 
at their surfaces; by which means the rays entering 
the eye of a spectator would form angles of twice the 
above quantity, or nearly forty-four degrees with the 
direct rays from the sun; and this may account for the 
exterior halo. Mr. Cavendish, however, suggested 
that the latter may be produced by the two refractions 
which a ray would undergo in passing through a face 
and one end of a prism ; that is, through two surfaces 
which are at right angles to one another. Such re- 
fractions would cause the incident and emergent rays 
to make with one another an angle of about 45° 44’; 
and this is, nearly, the distance of the exterior halo 
from the sun. The red rays of light, being those which 
suffer the least refraction, come to the eye from the 
interior edges of the rings; and ,hence those edges 
generally appear of a red colour: the exterior parts 
should be blue, and they frequently are so; but con- 
siderable irregularities take place. 

Immense numbers of very short prisms, or thin tri- 
angular plates, of ice will assume, m the air, vertical 
positions by the action of gravity; and Dr. Young con- 
ceives that horizontal rays from the sun falling on their 
flat surfaces may be reflected from thence to the eye 
of the observer, so as to produce the appearance of the 
horizontal circle, or band, of light which so frequently 
accompanies the halo. Plates of ice disposed so as to 
reflect the sun’s light in a vertical plane may be the 
cause of the column which is sometimes seen to form 
a vertical diameter of a halo; and a similar explana- 
tion may be given of the bands forming oblique dia- 
meters such as, on one occasion, were observed 
Captain Parry, when the halo had the appearance of a 
great wheel in the heavens, the sun being in its centre. 
The blending of the reflected rays above mentioned 
with the rays refracted from the sides of the prisms, at 
the places where the horizontal and vertical bands of 
light intersect the halo, is, apparently, the cause of the 
parhelia which are very generally observed in those 
parts of the halo; and, when the transverse sections of 
the refracting prisms deviate from a plane passing 
through the observer, towards the right or left, the 
axes being horizontal, there will be produced a curvi- 
linear band of light, like a wing, inclining upwards on 
either side of a parhelion. 











